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Poetry. — Grimm's Memoirs. [May, 

Float o'er the amber tide, and pass away ; 
Each moment changing to the raptured eye. 
Alas ! no mortal hand can that blest vision stay, 
Guido's nor Titian's art can fix that fading ray. 

O ! I hare gazed, when silent and alone, 
Till I forgot the globe my feet have prest ; 
Have seen the shores of some bright world unknown, 
And souis amid the mansions of the blest : 
Scenes not for man, nor mortal senses drest : 
Bright rosy meads, and seas of waving light 
And fairy barks that on those waters rest ; 
They darken, they are gone ; as fades the light, 
And leave me still on earth enveloped all in night. 

So fade the prospects early fancy forms 

When life is fresh, and all the world is new ; 

Bright are the clouds which soon must meet in storms, 

Bright all with hope, too happy to be true. 

Soon sets the beam, and darkness bounds the view. 

So the etherial soul which did this body move 

Leaves the dull clod on earth from which it grew,'; 

Glances away, where sister souls above 

Bloom in immortal youth, immortal light and love. 



FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL. 

The collection of memoirs, anecdotes and criticism pub- 
lished at Paris last year, as the correspondence of the 
Baron de Grimm and Diderot, with the Duke of Saxe Gotha, 
is known to most of our readers, through the different Euro- 
pean journals, which have reviewed them. The collection 
consisted of sixteen large volumes in octavo ; an edition .re- 
ducing these to seven, was published in London, and it is 
from thai, we have made the following translations. This 
very amusing and interesting correspondence, was first com- 
menced by the Abbe Raynal, in 1753, and two years after, 
he gave it up to the Baron de Grimm, who continued it to 
the year 1790. It was addressed to different sovereigns ; 
the Empress of Russia, (he Queen of Sweden, the King of 
Poland, the duchess of Saxe Gotha, and others of the Ger- 
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man princes. The following remarks from the preface to 
the edition, published in London, are very just. 

" These three volumes of the first part of the correspon- 
" dence acquaint us with an epoch, about which we have 
" few authentick documents. At that period, Fontenelle, 
" Montesquieu, Buffon, Jean Jacques Rousseau, and Vol- 
" taire still lived ; and the most celebrated writers of the 
" eighteenth century, published many of the works that 
" have established their reputation and their glory. The 
" greater part of these works are criticised in the corres- 
" pondence of M. de Grimm, with a sagacity, an impartiali- 
" ty, that must sometimes astonish the reader of the present 
" age. Observations on manners, laws, and philosophy, 
" will be found, that have appeared to us well calculated to 
" throw a strong light on (he spirit of the eighteenth century; 
" and which should not escape from the history of the times 
" when so many great events which we have witnessed, 
" were prepared in silence, and as it were, without the 
" knowledge of their cotemporaries. 

" What particularly excites the curiosity of the reader 
" in this correspondence, is the frankness with which it is 
" written. The Baron de Grimm and the men of letters 
" who were associated in his labours did not dream of en- 
" lightening the publick. They were not restrained by the 
" complaisance of friendship, nor the fear of wounding any 
" self love ; they expressed their opinion with so much the 
" more liberty, as it could not offend any one, a total abne- 
" gation of those considerations, and restraint, which is 
" found in books destined for the press, will be remarked. 
" In a word, this correspondence should be so much the 
" better received by the publick, as it was not intended 
" for it." 

These remarks are very just, particularly as they apply 
to Voltaire, Rousseau and some others. The only excep- 
tion is Diderot. Grimm often discovers his particular par- 
tiality for him, and exalts him more highly than posterity 
will allow. As a picture of society, morals and literature, 
during a most interesting period, it is invaluable. We have 
selected parts of it for translation without any order or 
method. The figures at the head of the articles give the 
year, when they were written, and the interest of many of 
the observations is much increased by attending to the pe- 
riod, when they were made. 
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Grimm was born at Ratisbon in 1723, and died at Gotha 
in 1807. He was born of poor parents, who gave him a 
good education. He afterwards made his own fortune. 
The Duke of Saxe Gotha made him his minister plenipo- 
tentiary at the court of France, in 1776, which post he re* 
tained, till the troubles of the Revolution forced him to re- 
tire from Paris, when Catharine, Empress of Russia, gave 
him the same situation to the states of Lower Saxony. 

1753. The English have a kind of domestick novels, which 
are altogether unknown to the French. I allude to the 
novels of Fielding, an excellent author whom they now 
possess ; he has just published a new novel in English, 
under the title of Amelia. This writer, who doubtless 
merits a distinguished place among the celebrated authors 
of England, is very original, a great painter, always natural, 
and sometimes as sublime as Moliere. His Tom Jones, 
Charlotte Somers, and above all Joseph Andrews and 
Abraham Adams, are excellent of their kind, and full of 
character and genius. It seems astonishing at first that the 
French, who have many good romances in their language, 
should have none that paint their domestick manners : but, 
on a little reflection, it will be found that they have no 
subjects in this way, and that it is not for want of a painter, 
but, the want of originals. When our petits-maitres and 
petites-maitresses are described, we have nearly exhausted 
our matter, and put all that is national, that it is possible to 
place in a French novel. Such are the works of the 
younger Crebillon, which may be properly styled the do- 
mestick novels of the nation. Romances like those of the 
Abbe PreVost are in a different class ; I should willingly 
compare them to tragedy ; this is nearly the same among 
every people, because the great passions belong immedi- 
ately to humanity, and have every where the same springs. 
But comedy and the domestick novels ought necessarily to 
be different among different people, because they hold to 
the manners and particular character of this or that people, 
who do not resemble each other at all. It may then per- 
haps be said with truth, that the French have no domestick 
novels, and that they have no comedy since the time of 
Moliere, because they have no manners ;* and going fur- 

* MffiWf. 
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ther, that- they have no manners, because there are none 
but free nations who have any. flow many people of dif- 
ferent characters were contained in that little region called 
Greece ? What was there more diverse than an Athenian, 
a Spartan, a Tiieban, and :i Macedonian ? All these nations 
however lived under the same climate : liberty, and their 
laws of which it was the basis, not only distinguished them 
from one another, but brought out the character of each 
individual. They did not know the constraint of societies ; 
they dared to be themselves, and did not strive to resemble 
others, according to the laivs of propriety,* which we have 
established. It is these laws, and dissipation becoming 
general, which is the cause that we have no longer either 
manners or distinct character among us. Let any one eater 
a circle of fifteen people, let him remain three hours toge- 
ther, he will hardly be able to distinguish the fool from the 
man of sense. Every body has the same sayings in the 
same jargon : all are resembling, that is to say, we have 
nothing original : this is the reason that we shall never 
have domestick novels. Add to this, that all situations are 
confounded in society ; that the nobleman, the magistrate, 
the financier, the man of letters, the artist, are all treated in 
the same way ; that there remains, then, no other condition 
in a country like this, but that of a man of the world, and, 
of consequence, no other ridicule but that of a fop. The 
English, on the contrary, have preserved with their liberty 
the privilege of being, each in particular, such as nature has 
formed him, not to conceal his opinions, nor the prejudices 
and habits of the profession he exercises : it is on this ac- 
count, that their domestick uo\els are so agreeable, even to 
strangers who have never had an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with their manners : for when a portrait is well 
drawn, we perceive its merit, its truth and resemblance, 
even without knowing the original. A little novel that has 
just appeared has furnished me these reflections, it is enti- 
tled he voyage & Mantes, on les vacances de N . The 

hero of this novel is a young provincial, destined by his 
father for the bar. With this design he is placed with a 
soli'itor at Paris, to learn his practice; the solicitor has a 
wife, daughters, and clerks. The vacations come round, 
the solicitor passes them at Mantes with all his family, an* 

* Eieaseance, 
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that of the young man. There happens to this last some 
amorous adventures, which make the subject of the novel. 
Here then is a domesiick novel, that no one however can 
read : the reason is, that independently of the want of talent 
in the author, the personages of the novel are all people 
who have no existence in society,* and whose adventures, 
of consequence, cannot interest us. The quarter of la 
Halle, and la place Manbert, have their manners, and with- 
out doubt very marked ones ; but these are not the manners 
of the nation : therefore they do not merit a description. 
One is disgusted, for instance, with that quarrel of the 
dress-maker and the coachman, in the Marianne of M. de 
Marivaux : nothing can be more truly rendered after nature, 
and in a more detestable taste than the picture I here cite. 

The following inscription was suggested by M. Diderot 
for the new curtain which it is supposed must be made for 
the theatre of the opera. 

Hie Marsyas Apollinein. 

1755. The Abbe Prevost has given in the Journal 
itranger, of which he has taken the direction, an introduc- 
tion to the historical part, which treats of the language and 
literature of Italy ; and in which he every moment con- 
founds, what belongs only to the first, with what is the do- 
main of the latter. A man of sense remarked, that the 
piece was extremely well written, (as is every thing that 
comes from the pen of the Abbe Prevost) that it had only 
one fault, which was, that there was not a word of truth in 
all he had advanced. We shall point out some of the falsi- 
ties which the Italians in this country have the most ex- 
claimed against. The Abbe Prevost commences with great 
praise of the Italian language. After having allowed all the 
qualities which it has the most incontestably, he says, " that 
" it cannot be so soft and pleasing, without wanting energy 
"and force." This might be true, on supposition, if the 
contrary could not be proved, as we shall now see. " No 
" known, tongue is more distant from the sublime, nor less 
" suited to expressing the great movements of the soul." It 
is precisely the contrary of this proposition that is true, and 

* Observations of this kind, and indirect allusions to the various prejudices of 
society in France, which are very frequent in these anecdotes of Grimm, taken in 
connexion with the period they were written in, and the events that have since 
happened, furnish copious materials for reflection. 
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it is nearly with this precaution, that the discourse of the 
Abbe Prevost must be read, to admit almost every where as 
true, the contrary of what he -advances. Will it not be 
said, that he has never opened any one of the poets of 
Italy ? Take up at hazard Tasso, Ariosto, Mefastasio even, 
and you will find in every page sublime, strong, energetick 
traits, which, if they excite our admiration for the genius of 
those poets, are not the less suited to make us admire the 
happy genius of their language ; which can express every 
thing with a simplicity, a grace, a force, in fine, that cannot 
be approached by any other living language. It is generally 
thought here, that the airs which terminate the scenes of 
the opera in Italy, are couplets merely to furnish the musi- 
cian an occasion to make an arietta, this is the way they 
talk ; they are little madrigals, it is said, that the poet gives 
the musician, who repeats ten times the same words. Such 
is the decision of ignorance, that speaks with confidence of 
every thing, without ever having reflected on any thing. 
At the first examination it may be remarked, that the chief 
airs of an opera are almost always consecrated to the ex- 
pression of the great movements of the soul ; and how 
could it be so, if, as the Abbe Prevost pretends, the lan- 
guage and the words were not proper ? How could the mu- 
sician then succeed in drawing from us cries of grief, in 
rending our hearts with his words, soft and harmonious 
indeed, but destitute of force and energy, and of course 
very ridiculously declaimed ? For I know nothing that is 
more ridiculous than to declaim with fire and force, what is 
cold and feeble. But let us see these words so little suited 
to express the great movements of the soul. I open the 
Esio of Metastasio ; here's a passage : 

Ah ! non son xo che parlo, 
E il barbaro dolore 
Che mi divide il core, 
Che delirar mi fa. 

It is a woman beset on all sides who speaks, who com- 
mences the scene with very bitter complaints on her lot, 
which becomes extremely critical ; she finishes by losing 
her mind, and by giving herself up to all the delirium of 
grief. Now, see I beg of you, if these words are not exactly 
the same, that grief would draw from you on a similar occa- 
Vol. I. No. 1. S 
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sion, if you could find anymore simple, more energetick, more 
poetical as to the situation, or less poetical as to colouring 
and expression ? " Ah !" cries Fulvia, " it is not I that 
" speak, it is this barbarous grief, that tears my heart, and 
" makes me rave." This is the literal translation of the 
Words, which would not be much prized in French : Why 1 
Because that language has neither simplicity nor grace ; 
and it may well be said of it, that if on one side, it is very 
exact and very severe, above all in what relates to taste and 
style ; on the other, we know of none more distant from the 
true sublime. The qu'il r.imirat of the elder Horatius is 
sublime in all languages, because the beauty of the phrase 
does not depend on the language, it belongs to the poet 
only. The sublimity of the Italian poets very often cannot 
be translated, because it is connected with the charm of the 
language, which gives it a grace and force unknown to the 
other languages of Europe. But it is dwelling too long on 
a point which may be verified a thousand times a day, in 
opening at random the best, and even the inferiour Italian 
authors. I have often made a remark that has proved to 
me strongly, the difference between the French and Italian 
languages, which is, that dulness in French is so frank, so 
decided, that it produces its effect upon you at once, and 
without restriction ; the book falls from your hands, and 
you have not the courage to take it up again. Dulness in 
Italian has a quite contrary effect ; it makes you impatient, 
it vexes you, it attaches you in spite of yourself, because 
being enveloped in so beautiful and harmonious a language, 
it gives you pleasure even when the author who speaks to 
you is insipid: and I always finish by hating the author 
because his language makes me encounter the fatigue that 
his silliness has prepared for me. We need not take the 
trouble of refuting the Abbe Prevost, if he does not think 
the commencement of the famous scene of MGrope, very 
powerful, very energetick, and above all, very far from that 
indolent softness, that he so improperly imputes to that 
language. 

Oh Dei qual mi sorprende insolito terror, 
dual per le vene gelido scorre il sangue 
E tutta rende l'an'uaa sbigottita ! 

The AbbS Prevost is not more fortunate in the general 
principles that he advances, than in the application he 
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makes lo the Italian. "Languages," says he, "like the arts, 
are without any known bounds. If it be true that they 
take the character of those who speak them, they ought to 
rise with men of genius : witness the French tongue, which 
owes perhaps all its force and energy to the great Corneilie." 
Here are many mistakes in a few lines. The arts so far 
from not knowing any limits, are circumscribed by such 
known and narrow bounds, that children may designate 
them. Sculpture can never charm by the magick of col- 
ours : painting can never operate upon us with the enchant- 
ment of musick : never can the celestial sounds of Hasse 
and Buranello paint to us the surprising effects of light and 
chiaro oscuro. It is genius that knows no limits : drawn by 
instinct into a career, it bounds, it clears with a vigorous 
audacity, the limits which a timid and severe taste would 
prescribe to it. It astonishes by its spring ; it creates and 
produces new things without ceasing. The comparison of 
languages with the arts is very just, that is to say, the one 
is as much limited as the other. Should we approve of a 
painter, who in wishing to mark the contours of his princi- 
pal figures, should stick on a very fine bas relief on that 
part of the canvas ? We should say the man was as much 
wanting in genius as in taste. Taste prohibits our con- 
founding the bounds of each art, and genius consists not in 
eluding them, but in vanquishing obstacles. It would be 
the same, for instance, with a man who, to be a poet, should 
begin by writing in a taste altogether opposed to that of his 
language, and should transfer for instance into French all 
the license of Italian poetry. The man of genius does not 
undertake to change his language ; it is a chimera : but he 
knows how to make his way through the difficulties it op- 
poses to him. I find many of our philosophers in an errour 
on this point. They imagine, that the language depends 
absolutely on the literature and state of the arts in the 
country. It is the people by whom it is spoken, that 
must controul the language, and not the men of Setters who 
write it. If a people began by being learned, enlightened, 
philosophic!:, there would be reason in supposing their 
language superiour to all others : it would be, without 
doubt, exact, luminous, simple, smooth, masculine, ener- 
getick, &c. but we Lave all commenced by being barbarians ; 
ages have beea necessary for us to gel, by imperceptible 
degrees., from barbarity and ignorance, to Setters and thn 
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pleasing arts. The genius of every tongue was formed 
before it had a single writer. Reason and taste may indeed 
free a language from any little defects which disfigure it, 
but they cannot take away any essential fault : as you may 
take from any figure a bad piece of drapery that degrades 
it, but the faults that are in the structure of the body, will 
only be seen the more. If Pierre Corneille had been the 
only great man of his age, the French language would have 
owed him nothing in the sense of the Abbe Prevost. But 
Moliere, Racine, and La Fontaine, who have spoken that 
language divinely, each in his own manner, do not certainly 
owe it to the great Corneille. The man of genius owes 
every thing to himself. Montaigne and Amyot knew long 
before Corneille, how to write this language with admirable 
force and energy, and which we should seek for in vain 
among modern authors. The genius more or less happy 
of a language belongs to such abstract causes, that it is very 
difficult to give the history of it, still more so to make it 
understood by men in general. But the question of fact is 
not doubtful : with principles and good faith, it may be 
soon seen that the Italian language is the only living one 
that has no essential defect ; that it bends to all the cha- 
racters which a man of genius would give to it ; that it is 
susceptible of every beauty ; that it is the natural idiom of 
poetry, of musick, of eloquence, of history and reason. It 
would not be difficult to fill many sheets with observations 
on the discourse of the Abbe Prevost. He says, in regard 
to history, that Italy has no model to offer us. What then 
is Machiavelli ? and Davila ? and, above all, Guicchardini ? 

February, 1755. Charles de Secondat, Baron de Mon- 
tesquieu, died at Paris, the 10th of this month, after having 
honoured humanity by his admirable writings, and by a 
virtuous and irreproachable life, during the course of sixty- 
five years. If it were not much pleasanter to forget our 
faults, and to shut our eyes to evils that we cannot cure, 
we should say, to the shame of the nation, that this great 
man, to whom France will owe all the happy effects, that 
will result from the revolution which his works have caused 
in our minds, quitted life without the publick, as it were, per- 
ceiving it. His funeral was unattended : M. Diderot was 
the only man of letters who was present. Louis 15th hon- 
aured himself in giving to the dying sage, , marks of his 
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esteem, and in sending the Duke de Nivernois to inquire 
about him. But if we had merited being the contempora- 
ries of so great a man, leaving our vain and frivolous plea- 
sures, we should have wept over his tomb ; and the nation 
in mourning would have shewn to Europe, an example of 
the homage, that an enlightened and susceptible people ren- 
ders to genius and to virtue. 

August, 1755. I have sought an occasion for some time, 
to talk to you about a literary phenomenon, which was first 
discovered the last year, and which merits to be better 
known, particularly in a country, where they are so fond of 
laughing, and where pleasantry has so many claims on the 
amusements of the publick. This phenomenon is a tragedy 
printed at Rouen, and of which there have never been 
more than four or five copies brought to Paris. It is enti- 
tled David and Bathsheba ; its author the Abbe Petit, is 
curate of Mont Chauvet, in Lower Normandy. To give 
you an idea of this singular production, and of the curate, 
still more singular, I shall transcribe a letter which I wrote 
upon the subject. This form will suit it perfectly. 

Letter to M. de S. L. Luneville. 
You are in the right, sir, to inquire the news of our 
Easter holidays, and to regret not having passed them with 
us. You would have played your part very well in a scene 
which took place on Sunday, and which they * wish I 
should relate to you, though I was not present, for I was 
detained on the road, my chaise having broken very un- 
luckily at Soissons, so that in spite of my exertions I could 
not reach Paris. It was this misfortune that has drawn 
upon me, the honour of being the historian, of the illustrious 
curate of Mont Chauvet. All the others having been ac- 
tors in the piece, I was the only one, that could be an im- 
partial judge of both sides. But I must take things at 
the beginning, and, after the example of my brethren the 
modern historians, I must not begin upon the subject 
till I have given the portrait of my hero, which, like 
them, I am the better able to do, as I have not seen the 
personage I am to paint. I ask your indulgence therefore 
for this first attempt, and if my portrait is not a master- 

* The society assembled at Baron Holbach's. 
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piece af antithesis, remember it is not in the power of every- 
body to produce one. Our curate who is called the Abb& 
Petit is not very petit, (faith, this is not a bad beginning) 
he is young, and the most remarkable thing^in his appear- 
ance is his nose, which is extremely long. The dominant 
qualities in his character are an excessive flatness and a 
vanity without bounds ; every thing either wounds or flat- 
ters him. He reddens alternately with anger, or he turns 
pale with delight at being praised. His nose is in perpetual 
movement, to inhale the incense which the jesters offer, 
(and which he always receives well,) or to mark his dis- 
dain for his censors, or his enemies, of whom he thinks he 
has a great many. Last summer, Diderot met one day at the 
Luxembourg, with one of his old friends, the Abbe Basset, 
professor of philosophy at the college of Harcourt, and the 
curate of Mont Chauvet in company. The curate is fond 
of talking; the conversation was soon in train. I am very 
unfortunate, said he, after many other things, to be the cu- 
rate of Mont Chauvet, the most dismal place in the world, 
where my talents are buried, and where there is no one 
that has any mind but myself. There is no society, and 
my only resource is the school-master, who is a pea- 
sant dressed in black. At last, however, I have got here, 
and I am delighted to have made acquaintance with a man 
of your reputation, in order to ask your opinion of a mad- 
rigal of about seven hundred verses, that I have composed. 
A madrigal of seven hundred lines, exclaimed Diderot, 
good heavens ! on what subject ? Why, answered the cu- 
rate with a cunning smile, my valet has had the misfortune 
to make the servant girl a mother, and this has given me a 
fine field as you shall see. In saying which, he drew from 
his pocket a whole quire of paper. M. Diderot frightened 
at the idea of this reading, said to him, I think you are 
very wrong, sir, to employ your leisure upon such subjects. 
When a man has genius so decided as yours, he ought to 
write tragedies, and not amuse himself with madrigals. 
Permit me then to tell you, that I will not listen to a single 
verse of your making, till you have brought me a tragedy. 
You are in the right, replied the curate, but I am too timid. 
In this way Diderot got rid of the madrigal : but what was 
his surprise to see the curate of Mont Chauvet come in, 
about a fortnight ago, with the tragedy of David and Bath- 
sheba. There was no backing out ; it was necessary to 
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undergo the reading of it ; and to render it more amusing, 
it was resolved to accord the curate a complete sitting, in 
the society of Sunday evening. Here then was the poor 
curate in the midst of fifteen or twenty ninnies, all ready to 
jest and to finish rendering him mad, if any thing were yet 
wanting. Rousseau alone, with his well tried probity, was 
determined to play the part of an honest man, and, in fact 
succeeded so well, that the curate has conceived for him 
the most inexpressible hatred. I do not doubt but the pe- 
rusal of David and Bathsheba will amuse you infinitely : 
but the criticisms that were made during the reading, and 
the manner in which the curate answered them would have 
pleased you still more. In the preface, he alleges his rea- 
sons, for not placing the scene in the bath of Bathsheba, and 
afterwards defends himself against the resemblance, which 
there was said to be between his style, and that of the great 
Corneille, and solemnly protests that he has been guilty of 
no plagiarism. After which he tells in the most amusing 
way, why he had made angoisse and trislesse rhyme to- 
gether, a rhyme which Rousseau had attacked. He finish- 
es by saying that some persons had objected to the word 
Hanon, as a word that sounded badly, apparently on ac- 
count of its ridiculous confusion with that of d'&non, an ani- 
mal so common and well known. I think, says he, that a 
name, in itself, has nothing to offend ; that the scripture has 
made use of it, whose ears are as delicate as ours. The 
whole preface was composed expressly against the society, 
with whom he was extremely discontented, though he dis- 
sembled it ; for, with all his vanity, he has a great stock of 
deceit. The reading had began, every body ranged in a 
circle listened attentively. M. de Ja Condamine* among the 
rest, had taken the cotton from his ears to hear like others, 
but his patience was at an end in the first scene. In the 
second, David appears, and complains that love torments 
him night and day, and keeps him from sleeping. He has 
however enough to employ him : he has new enemies he 
says : 

Quatre rois, vive Dieu, cidevunt mes amis. 

Vive Dieu, cried la Condamine, and why not ventre Dieu ? 
and replacing the cotton in his ears, pushed out of the room. 
There, said the curate coldly, is a man who does not know 

• M. de la Condamine was troubled with deafness. 
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that vive Dieu is the oath of the Hebrews. In another place, 
Bathsheba being pressed by David to make him happy, 
wishes to rouse his honour, and reminds him of his great 
actions in past times ; she says : 

Vous sutes arracher Saul 4 ses furies, 

Ou ce Prince vainqucur de mille incirconcis, 

Fremissait que David en eut dix mille pccis. 

Oh heavens ! what lines, exclaimed Rousseau, but why occis? 
why not tui, ? I might, said the curate coldly, answer you 
that tub does not rhyme with incirconcis : but apparently you 
imagine that hie and occis are synonymous ; you must learn 
sir, that they are not. We say every day such a man kills 
me with his discourses, but we are nol occided for that. I 
agree, said Rousseau, that it would be very disagreeable to be 
occided, but I should not like even to be killed. In another 
place Bathsheba says, 

Le roi ne m'offre plus que d'innocentes charmes. 

But, sir, said they to him, charme is masculine. Oh, you 
take it in that way, gentlemen. Well, in the following scene 
you will find it masculine. I have tried to satisfy every 
body. In another place he had rhymed superfiu and plus. 
That rhyme is not exact, said they. Ah ! why not ? he 
asked. Because superfiu is in the singular, and in conse- 
quence has no s. Pardon me, said the curate, I have put 
one to it. These are some specimens of the genius and 
wit of the curate ; what makes them truly droll is, that 
there is nothing exaggerated, and nothing to me is more 
precious than a character frankly original. In spite of the 
severity of the criticisms they loaded him with praises ; but 
his vanity was wounded, and he went away very discon- 
tented with the society. Three days afterwards he met 
with one of our friends who had been outrageously his 
champion, during the reading, as had been agreed upon 
beforehand. He complained very much. If I frequented, 
said he, the society of those gentlemen, I should finish by 
suspecting my verses were flat : however, I am very sure of 
the contrary, and they have only to examine their observa- 
tions with as much severity as my tragedy, and they will 
see what is flat. After all, it is not their criticism that 
frightens me ; I do not regard my piece as a servile author. 
I have made each verse triple, so that I can, as you see 
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sacrifice as many of them as I please without being worse 
off. Our friend assured him that he had left the society in 
the greatest admiration at his talents, but he would not be- 
lieve it. In fact, one of our friends, M. Gauffecourt, con- 
cealing his laughter with his hands, the curate said to him 
suddenly, You laugh, sir. Me, sir? answered he with the 
greatest seriousness, I never laughed in my life. " In short, 
said he to our friend, I see how it is : those gentlemen dread 
works of a certain description, and which might fix the at- 
tention of the publick : they have nothing in their head but 
their Encyclopedia ; they fear my success may injure 
theirs. But the publick will know how to do justice to us all." 
It was with these sentiments, that our dear curate resumed 
the road to Lower Normandy. He has since written a letter 
to the Abbe Basset, which I have the honour to send you. 
You will see what he thinks about us. That there may be 
nothing obscure for you in it, you must know that he had 
put at the head of his tragedy, a dedication to madame de 
Pompadour, which commenced with the following singular 
verse : 

Rentrez dans le neant, race de mendians. 

It was to blame poets, who make dedications to catch money : 
he afterwards says, 

Point d' enfant d'Apollon, si'l ne rime gratis. 

This commencement appeared so singular, that they feared 
for him the consequences of a misunderstanding, if he sent 
his dedication. He however did not fail, believing that 
from jealousy, they wished to prevent his obtaining the 
suffrage of madame de Pompadour. In the same dedica- 
tion, and which unfortunately is not printed, there were these 
lines : 

Tout ainsi comme Icare parcourant la lumiere 
Dans un rayon brulant vit fondre sa carriere. 

Here, said they, is an admirable verse : but such kind of 
verses must be very difficult to come across. That is true, 
answered the curate, turning pale with joy and vanity : and 
therefore one is very content when they find them. But 
I return to the letter, here it is. 
Vol. I. No. 1. « 
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TO THE ABBE BASSET, 

From Mont Chauvet. 

I departed, dear Abbd, full of the recollection of your 
goodness. I hastened to quit a residence where I began to 
feel some satisfaction, but where I became a burthen 1o some 
persons. Let me speak out. They took umbrage at a piece, 
where they believed that they found beauties, which per- 
haps the publick would not discover : they envied me a cer- 
tain je ne sais quoi, that nature has lavished upon me. They 
refused me even the honour of painful labour, and then con- 
sented to flatter me. I did not think these genllemen would 
have gone so far. If my presence made some impression 
upon them, they must have been satisfied with my depar- 
ture ; and as you know, my dear Abbg, that there was no in- 
decent speech that they did not make to vex me, and to en- 
gage me voluntarily to throw my piece into the Seine ; (no, 
for perhaps they might have scrambled it up,) but into the 
fire its final destruction. I have left then many of our gen- 
tlemen poets full leisure to make verses, the pleasure even 
of constructing tragedies, which may obtain a charitable re- 
presentation, or, if they prefer it, one where a certain number 
of people are hired to give their applause. I shall probably 
Beither read one or the other. How can they reach me in 
my insulated situation .' They discovered to me before I 
left, what had irritated them ; it was because my piece was 
sent to madame the Marchioness. They blushed, they said, 
at the words of ventres vils mendians, and they treated the 
curate of Mont Chauvet in a fine way. However, in all 
their proceedings with me, they thought they should make 
me their dupe, and they succeeded to a certain point, be- 
cause they abused my frankness. What have I lost, ex- 
cept being made to believe, that my piece was not more 
worthy of seeing the light than I had hoped ? It sees it 
actually on fine paper, and in very neat characters, and is 
sold for thirty-six sous. It is printed in Fiance, with the 
approbation of the magistrates, who had previously commu- 
nicated it to a doctor of the Sorbonne, who read it with 
pleasure. As he is versed in the study of the holy books, 
he admired the manner in which I treated the subject. This 
then is the moment of its life or death. The publick, which 
always sees clearly, or at least generally does, will dissect 
it as it understands it. If it is not pleased, I shall be careful 
to make no appeal ; but I shall not be disgusted : I shall 
study to do better. So long as my vein lasts, I protest 
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to you, my dear Abb&, that nothing will be able to stop me. 
M. Diderot complained that this piece was not sufficiently 
supplied with incidents, and that the greater part of the in- 
cidents did not take place on the stage, which I should call 
an action rather too mute ; it is true, that my piece is a holy 
piece, and that is a fault. I had perceived it, but I could 
not do otherwise. Besides, this kind of pieces are subject 
to this defect. I have perhaps supplied the natural dryness 
which pertains to most recitatives, by a versification happy 
enough. But this is not the place to criticise my perform- 
ance. I have commenced a second, which I trust will not 
offend in that way, and which I hope to render complete. 
When it is done, I shall criticise it severely, as I have done 
the first. As I am not guided by the honour of the theatre 
or by interest, working only to contend against the tiresome- 
ness of my solitude, I shall bring the second with me all 
printed, by which means I shall not see myself again expo- 
sed to reading my manuscript on a stool, before persons 
especially who are laughing in their sleeves, instead of 
being affected, or who feign to applaud without even know- 
ing the connexion of the scenes, nor perhaps a rhyme. 
Now, my dear Abbe, I have the honour to inform you, that 
I shall send you a copy, and several others, as a downright 
gift for persons, to whom I shall beg you will have the good- 
ness to remit them. I calculate thatyou will get them next 
week with a letter of advice. I shall therefore put you to 
the expense of two postages. Do me the favour to inform 
me on receipt of the present, at Mont Chauvet, by Aunay, a 
la Plumardiere,if you will undertake the trouble of disposing 
of them for me ; in case you could get rid of them it would 
be to the credit of what my brother and myself owe you. 
Excuse the length of this letter. I depend on your indul- 
gence. I write to the Abbe Freron, and I send him two 
copies, one for himself, and the other for madame his wife, 
as a gift ; you see that I do things liberally, and that I do 
not care for six and thirty sous on occasion. Adieu, 
my dear Abbe. I have the honour to be, with the senti- 
ments that you know me to have. for such an excellent friend, 
your very humble and obedient servant, T p 

Let us allow, that a few hundred letters like this, would 
make an excellent collection. In order that you may feel 
the full force of it, I must tell you that the passage where 
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he attacks the people who perhaps do not know what a 
rhyme is, relates to Rousseau, who had insisted with him 
that angoisse and tristesse did not rhyme. In another 
place where he says, he prefers leaving the field open to 
many of our gentlemen poets, he has in view 3VI. de Mar- 
gency, whom you know. They had made the curate be- 
lieve that he was a poet by profession, and that he would 
have in him a dangerous rival ; so that he shewed him all 
kinds of servility, though from that moment, he conceived 
for his pretended rival the most violent hatred. After the 
reading was over, they had a very long dispute upon their 
respective merits. All this finished by a challenge. M. 
de Margency said, that he was at that moment at work upon 
the tragedy of Nebuchadnezzar, a very difficult and delicate 
subject : that if the curate would attempt the same, they 
might assemble that day week, and each one should bring 
the first scene of his piece, to submit it to the judgment of 
the assembly. The curate promised, but dissatisfied with 
his censors, and perhaps frightened at the challenge, he 
took the alternative of returning to Mont Chauvet, three 
days after this sitting. Notwithstanding, our friend Mar- 
gency composed his scene ; and having learnt the unex- 
pected departure of the curate, he has since sent it to him 
with a fine dedication. I make you a present of both ; it 
is an excellent piece of humour, which will greatly amuse 
you. See if it is not worth while to pass Easter at Paris. 
As for me, who only arrived on the Monday, I found them 
all so inebriated with the madness of the curate, that I had 
no doubt but he had left them his mantle at parting. They 
all embrace you. We desire much to see you. Return 
speedily. 



Bernard le Bouvier de Fontenelle, father of the French 
Academy, of that of the sciences, and of inscriptions, died 
on Sunday evening, the 9(h of January, 1757. He had 
nearly reached his hundredth year, having been born on 
the 11th February, 1657. 

M. de Fontenelle was one of those extraordinary men, 
who witnessed, during a century, all the revolutions of the 
human mind, produced some of them himself, and pre- 
pared the causes of many others. Born without genius, 
he owed all his success to the clearness, the distinctness and 
precision of his mind ; to a certain ingenious, brilliant, 
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flowery style which he created, and which has since had so 
many bad copyists. While waiting for the successor of 
this celebrated man at the French Academy, to give us in 
his eulogium, an idea of his merit and of his literary labours, 
I am going to collect a few traits, and hazard some reflec- 
tions, that may enable you to know something of him. The 
academick discourses contain commonly only insipid praises, 
heaped up without discernment or taste ; truth demands 
more justice. In fact, the life of M. de Fontenelle, with the 
different objects connected with it, would be a subject 
worthy of a philosopher. Such a work would be a history 
of philosophy, and the revolutions it has experienced in 
France, from the time of Descartes to our own. What a 
superb subject! M. de Fontenelle was one of the most 
celebrated sectaries, of the destroyer of the scholastick phi- 
losophy. Now that Newtonianism has triumphed in France, 
as in the rest of enlightened Europe, over all other forms of 
philosophy, there are but few partizans of Descartes here, 
besides M. de Mairan, author of a treatise on the Aurora 
borealis, and another upon ice, and a few old academicians 
little known. The time will come, when the disciples of 
Newton will not be more in vogue, than the followers of 
Cartesianism. Every thing is revolution in the human 
mind, as well as in the physical and moral order of the uni- 
verse. The schools destroy one another : the names of 
great men alone remain, like those immense pyramids of 
Egypt, which last, if one may so speak, in spite of , the 
effort of ages and the ravages of time. All that crowd of 
subaltern philosophers, followers of the opinions of others, 
will disappear and be effaced from the memory of men. 
The names of Newton, Leibnitz, Descartes, Bacon, as well 
as those of Aristotle and Plato, will be venerated as long as 
philosophy and learning endure. What may tend to pre- 
serve M. de Fontenelle from the oblivion, which is sure to 
cover the sectaries of all fugitive systems, is the real merit 
of having been the first to make philosophy popular in 
France. The plurality of worlds, the history of oracles, 
and many other works of his, have become classick. Men 
of the world at that time, so ignorant, and narrow-minded, 
women even, whose tastes and occupations have so great an 
influence, in all that concerns the mind and manners of 
Frenchmen, have drawn from his works the principles of a 
sound and enlightened philosophy. The philosophick 
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spirit now so widely spread, owes its first progress to M. 
de Fontenelle. Even the ornaments of his style, which 
might perhaps be condemned by a severe taste, have con- 
tributed to extend the limits of light, the love of truth, and 
the empire of reason. It is true, that in thus enlightening 
us, he had given an almost fatal blow to the taste of the 
nation. His style, his colouring, and his manner of writing, 
offer a vast career to false taste, and if his opinions and 
those of M. de la Mothe, had prevailed with the publick, 
over the more powerful cry of nature, and over the tranquil 
though constant effect of its beauties, our taste would have 
been ruined, and we should have witnessed the return of the 
age of Voiture, and still meaner writers. We should very 
soon have resembled those children, who would willingly 
exchange the Farnese Hercules, or the Venus de Medicis, 
for a doll, from a shop in the Rue St. Honor*?. To judge 
of the extent of the danger- we have run, to feel how detest- 
able was the manner, which it was endeavoured to establish, 
we have only to read the imitators of M. deFontenelle: 
nothing is more disagreeable, nothing more insupportable, 
than the works, with which they annoyed the publick. 
Fortunately, and I know not by what miracle it so happen- 
ed, there occurred in this case, what never took place before. 
The good that he has done us, by the philosophick spirit 
that prevails in his works, has had its effect. The evil 
which he might have caused by his style, has had no bad 
consequences ; this is an eternal obligation that we owe to 
M. de Voltaire, and the extent of which, we do not appear 
to feel sufficiently. This great man came at the very mo- 
ment he was wanted, to stop the progress of a false taste. 
Thanks to him, there are now-a-days only the Abbe Tru- 
blet and other writers of his class, who pass their lives in 
twisting phrases, and in weaving with great labour a puerile 
diction : or who employ their time as M. de Voltaire said 
of M. de Marivaux, in weighing cyphers in scales of spider's 
webs. The easy and popular philosophy of M. de Voltaire, 
his simple, natural, and at the same time original style, the 
inexpressible charm of his colouring, soon made us despise 
those epigrammatick turns, that squinting precision, and 
those mean beauties, to which copyists without taste had 
given a passing vogue. M. de Voltaire has since been 
seconded by all the sound minds among us. M. de Buffon, 
as a philosopher, not very profound perhaps, has gained 
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admiration as a most magnificent writer. M. Diderot, in 
penetrating the most concealed depths of truth, with a force 
of genius very uncommon, has united the most extensive 
philosophical views to the most brilliant imagination, and 
the most exquisite feeling of the beautiful and its attri- 
butes. The citizen Jean Jacques Rousseau, even while 
establishing in his works the most indefensible paradoxes, 
has defended them in such a simple and masculine style, 
that he deserves to participate in the glory of the celebrated 
men I have just named. Without them, we should now 
have spoken an unintelligible jargon. These kinds of 
beauty were lost upon M. de Fontenelle. What was sim- 
ple, natifral, and truly sublime, did not affect him : it was a 
language he did not understand. I have often remarked, 
that in every thing that was related or said to him, he 
always expected the epigram. Insensible to every other 
kind of beauty, every thing that did not finish with a witty 
turn, was nothing to him. He had seen all the great men 
of the age of Louis XIV ; he had been their contemporary, 
and even their rival. He spoke little of them. I presume 
he did not think much of Moliere and Racine. He never 
mentioned La Fontaine without speaking ill of him. There 
are however in La Fontaine verses, of which I would have 
sooner written a single one, than all the works of Fontenelle 
together. The great Corneille was his man ; he raised him 
above every body. But this great man was from his own 
province, his uncle, and, after all, what a reasoner ! This 
kind of beauty was made to suit Fontenelle. He preserved 
the justness and ingenuity of his wit, till the moment of his 
death. Without his deafness, which prevented his taking 
part in conversation, he would have been as agreeable, as 
he had been at the age of thirty. He said not long since, 
to a young woman, to make her feel the impression that 
her beauty had made upon him : "Ah ! if I was but only 
" eighty years old." In the course of the malady that termi- 
nated his life, he said to some one who inquired what ill he 
felt, "None, except that of existing : I feel a great difficulty 
" to be." This was said better than his general manner. A 
woman well known, (madame Grimaud) aged one hundred 
and three years, having gone to see him six months ago, 
said to him : It seems, sir, that nature has forgot you and me 
upon earth. M. de Fontenelle placed his finger softly on 
her mouth, and said : Hush ! — It was by an infinity of inge- 
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nious turns like this, that his presence had become very 
agreeable in society, to which his talents had besides given 
him strong recommendations. His private life was uniform 
and tranquil. He was cited as the model of a sage. How 
many times has his conduct been contrasted with that of 
Voltaire's! But great men have not always the coolest 
heads. We may pardon many follies to the rapid and 
brilliant imagination of the author of Zaire ; he has redeem- 
ed them by so many beauties ; and it is true, in this sense, 
that the wisdom of a cold mind, is not worth the follies of 
an impetuous genius. • 

M. de Fontenelle has often been reproached wilh having 
an insensible heart. They said of him, and it was true, 
that he had never either laughed or wept. This trait 
characterizes the man. He knew not the tumult of the 
passions, the violent emotions, nor all those impetuous im- 
pulses, which often govern the greatest men ; his cold and 
barren heart had never felt the enchanting power of beauty, 
the lively and delicious impressions of virtue, nor the charm 
and sweetness of friendship. When with such dispositions 
we observe religiously the laws of society, of honour, and 
of publick propriety, we are exempt from reproach, but we 
are not the less subjects for pity. Lord Hyde, a man of 
great merit, who from his cabinet in Paris for some time 
directed the House of Commons in London, and who died 
here, of a fall from his horse, at an early age, said, in speak- 
ing of the long career of M. de Fontenelle, that for him, he 
lived his hundred years in a quarter of an hour. A fine 
expression, that proves so well the advantages of a suscep- 
tible mind over one that feels nothing. It is difficult to 
live much in a quarter of an hour, when we love nothing 
but epigrams ; they always made an impression on Fonte- 
nelle ; but it is not said, that he was ever affected by paint- 
ing, by musick, or the illusions of art and of imitation. 
Diderot having seen him two or three years since, for the 
first time in his life, could not help shedding tears on the 
vanity of literary glory, and of all human things. M. de 
Fontenelle perceived it, and asked him the reason of his 
tears. " I feel, answered Diderot, a singular sentiment." At 
the word sentiment, Fontenelle stopped him, and said with 
a smile, " Sir, it is eighty years since 1 banished sentiment 
" into eclogues." An answer well calculated to dry the tears, 
which the love of humanity, and the tenderness of a good 
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heart had caused to flow. M, de Foutenelle often boasted, 
that he had never asked a service of any one ; he might 
have added, nor rendered one. A woman of a great deal 
of sense and merit, (madame Geoffrin) in whom he had 
much confidence, and whom he has made his executrix, 
says, that there was only one mode of inducing him to 
oblige or render a service, and that was to order him to do 
it. He had no reply to you must. He never would have 
felt what was merely proper and well-timed. But what is 
cited as most horrible in this way, is the history of the 
asparagus. M. de Fontenelle was remarkably fond of it, 
and particularly dressed with oil. One of his friends who 
liked it served with butter, (I do not know if it was not the 
Abbe Terrasson) having called one day to dine with him, 
he told him, he would make him a great sacrifice, in ceding 
to him half his dish of asparagus, and ordered that half to 
be dressed with butter. A short time before dinner was 
ready, the AbbS was taken ill, and a moment afterwards fell 
into an apoplexy. Fontenelle rose precipitately, ran to the 
kitchen, and cried, the whole with oil, the whole with ot'L* 
What is perhaps most odious in this affair is, that dining a 
short time afterwards, with the same Lord Hyde of whom 
I have spoken, and seeing a dish of asparagus, he remarked, 
that this speech had brought them into fashion ; and with 
this mode of thinking he would probably have had but few 
friends, if the vanity of being acquainted with a celebrated 
man had not retained a few. It was this profound indiffer- 
ence that formed the base of his character ; he carried it 
every where, and it often injured the justness of his mind, 
principally on all subjects that belonged to sentiment. He 
said if he had held truth in his hands like a bird, he would 
have stifled it, so thoroughly did he consider the finest gift 

* The consummate selfishness of Fontenelle can hardly be paralleled; the follow- 
ing instance of insensibility however, is rather singular. The late Governour C — ~- 
related to a friend of mine, that during the American war, he made a visit one evening 
to the celebrated general P. at his quarters. Wine was not always to be had in those 
days, among American officers, and even of spirits, the most abundant was that of '76. 
The General told him, he was sorry he could not offer him any wine, that he had but 
two bottles of old Madeira, which he kept for the use of Mrs. P. who was then with 
him extremely ill. They sat down therefore, to pass the evening over a glass of 
grog. In the course of it, Mrs. P. died. Soon after the event was announced, the 
General said, speaking to his son, in a melancholy tone of voice : " Come, you may m 
" mil bring that wine, your poor mother mill not want it now." The Governour 
said he was excessively shocked at this insensibility. But the wine being 
brought, and old Madeira, a very scarce thing, he e'en filled his glass, and they 
3nislied the two bottles to assuage the General's grief. T, 
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of heaven as useless, and dangerous for mankind. He had 
no opinion in matters of religion, and this indifference which 
he preserved all his life, is much more natural in a truly 
philosophick mind, than his iukewarmness in regard to truth. 
He said further, that if he had in his desk a horrible paper, 
that would be sufficient to dishonour him in the opinion of 
posterity, he would not give himself the trouble to take it 
out and burn it, if he was sure that lie could conceal it from 
the publick during his lifetime. This sentiment is unnatu- 
ral. Shame is one of the first feelings of man in society, 
and shame makes us dread cbn tempt even after death, as 
Diderot remarks in a work he is about publishing. This- 
speech was the more extraordinary from M. de Fontenelle, 
as he had an excessive thirst for praise. He was any thing 
but difficult on this head, and the most ingenious wit, the 
most epigrammatick, the most delicate in gallantry, was not 
offended with the dullest and heaviest praises, that certain 
persons lavished upon him. A person having said to him 
one day : I wish to praise you, but I want the ingenuity of 
your wit. No matter, said Fontenelle, praise on. I have 
heard him complain that foreigners, and particularly the 
English, were fonder of him than his own countrymen. 
Madame Geoffrin replied very pleasantly, it is because we 
see you too nearly ; you know, said she, that no man is a 
hero to his valet de chambre. These traits may suffice to 
give you an idea of the character of this celebrated man, to 
whom nothing was wanting to be great, biit a more lively 
imagination, warmed by a tender heart. It is too true that 
this is not a trifling want. With so much intelligence in 
his mind, he could not enter the career of genius, and the 
deficiency of sensibility left him without taste ; it exposed 
him, as we have remarked, to serve for a model to a whole 
class of bad writers ; it rendered his decisions in matters of 
taste, rash, false, and of no consequence. It is well known 
with how many efforts Fontenelle and la Mothe disputed 
the merit of the ancients. Two athlete of their strength 
however, have only excited contempt, in spite of the pene- 
tration and logick on which they prided themselves, and with 
which they uselessly covered themselves in this ridiculous 
and vain dispute. It would be difficult to collect, on any 
subject, more foolish things than those which have been 
printed, to prove the superiority of the moderns over the 
ancients. One would have said, that Fontenelle, la Mothe, 
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and the Abbe Terrassoh had made all these efforts, only to 
shew the misery and poverty of the mind, when it is not 
guided by sentiment. It is like a blind person who marches 
with confidence in the dark, who wanders methodically, and 
each of whose steps conducts him into a new errour. Wo ! 
to that people whose Fontenelles and La Mofhes shall suc- 
ceed in throwing down the statues of Homer and Sopho- 
cles, of Cicero and Virgil ! under what names will genius 
be revered upon earth, if if: be not under the immortal names 
of those great men? I am more disposed than any one, to 
pass over the little spois that are to be found in the works 
of Voltaire. The essay upon Universal History which 
he has just published, and which has united every suffrage, 
would suffice to immortalize the author, if he were in want 
of new titles. Bid how is it possible, that this illustrious 
writer should have spoken so iil of Homer, at the com- 
mencement of the third volume, where lie is discussing the 
subject of the revival of learning in Italy ; he gives the pre- 
ference in all cases to the moderns. It costs him nothing to 
put the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto above the Odyssey, 
and, what is incredible, the Jerusalem of Tasso above the 
Iliad- If this decision had been pronounced by M. de 
Fontenelle, it would not have been mentioned ; it would have 
had no consequence. But that M. de Voltaire should give 
such a judgment, is really inconceivable. I believe I have 
somewhere had the honour to remark to you, that the mo- 
derns had not even discovered the mechanism of their 
epick, and that in the poverty in which they w T ere in this 
respect, they made no hesitation to borrow that of Homer, 
which notwithstanding cannot suit them. If they had his 
genius, how superiour would he still be to them in the 
sublimity and simplicity of manners, which give his poems 
so many affecting charms. Alas ! if the father of poetry 
should resume from his descendants, every thing that they 
have borrowed from him, what would be left of the Eneid, 
the Jerusalem, the Orlando, the Lusiad, the Henriade, and 
every thing that we may dare name of this kind ? 

1780. Letter from Dr. Franklin to Madame Hclvetius. 

Grieved at your resolution pronounced so positively 

last evening, to remain single the rest of your life, in honour 

of your dear husband, I returned home. Throwing myself 

on the bed, I thought that I had died, and that I was in the 
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Elysian fields. They asked if I had a desire to see any 
particular personages? Lead me to the philosophers. — 
There are two who live near here, in this garden ; they are 
very good neighbours and friends to one anolher. — Who 
are they?' — Socrates and Helvetius. — I esteem both of 
them prodigiously, but let me first see Helvetius, because I 
know a little French, and not a word of Greek. — He receiv- 
ed me with great courtesy, having known, be said, my cha- 
racter for some time. He asked me a thousand questions 
about the war, the present state of religion, of liberty and 
of government in France. You make no inquiries, said I, 
after your dear friend Madame Helvetius, and yet she 
loves you excessively ; it is only an hour since I saw her. 
Ah ! said he, you make me remember my former felicity, 
but it must be forgotten to be happy here. For many 
years I thought only of her ; at last I am consoled. I have 
taken another wife, the most like her that I could find ; she 
is not, it is true, quite so beautiful, but she has much 
good sense and wit, and she loves me infinitely : her con- 
tinual study is to please me. She has just gone out to seek 
for the best nectar and ambrosia, to regale me this evening ; 
remain here, and you shall see her. I perceive, said I, that 
your ancient friend is more faithful to you, for she has re- 
fused many good matches that have offered. I confess to 
you, that I have loved her myself to madness, but she is ex- 
cessively cruel to me, and has refused me absolutely, to do 
I lour to you. I pity your misfortune, said he, as she 
was a good woman, and very amiable. But the Abbe Roche 

and the Abbfe M , do they not sometimes visit her ? 

Yes, certainly, she has not lost one of your friends. If you 

had gained the Abbe M with coffee and cream to speak 

for you, perhaps you might have succeeded, for he is as 
subtle a reasoner as St. Thomas, and he places his argu- 
ments in such good order, that they become almost irre- 
sistible : or if you had gained over the Abbe de la Roche, 
by some fine edition of an old classick, to speak against you, 
it would have been still better, for I often observed, that 
when he advised any thing, she had a very strong inclina- 
tion to do the contrary. At these words, in came the new 
Madame Helvetius ; in an instant, I recognised her to be 
Madame Franklin, my ancient American friend. I reclaim- 
ed her, but she answered me coldly — " I was your good 
" wife for forty-nine years and four months, almost half a 
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" century, be content with that. I have here formed a new 
" connexion, that will endure forever." Dissatisfied with 
this refusal of my Eurydice, I resolved immediately to leave 
those ungrateful shades, and to return to this world, to re- 
visit the sun and you. Here I am, let us revenge ourselves. 

1778. Dr. Franklin talks little : and at the commence- 
ment of his residence at Paris, while France refused to de- 
clare openly in favour of the colonies, he spoke still less. 
At a dinner of wits, to engage him in conversation, a person 
said to him, " It must be owned that it is a grand and superb 
" spectacle, that America offers at this period." Yes, 
answered modestly the Doctor, but the spectators do not 
pay. — They have paid since. 

A very fine Latin verse has been made for the portrait of 
Dr. Franklin : 

Eripuit coelo fulmen sceptrumque tyrannis. 
This is a happy imitation of a line of the Anti-Lucretius : 
Eripuitque Jovi fulmen Phoeboque sagittas. 

October, 1777. The following lines were written, to be 
placed under the portrait of M. Benjamin Franklin, painted 
by Cochin, and engraved by St. Aubin. 

(The censor thought himself obliged to suppress them, 
as blasphemous.) 

* C'est l'honneur et I'appui du nouvel hemisphere, 

Les Hots de l'Ocean s'abaissent a sa voix ; 

II reprime ou dirige & son gre le tonnerre 

Qui desarme les Dieuxpeut-ilcraindre les rois.f 

Specimen of the friendships of Paris. 
1778. Let persons imagine the Marchioness du Defiant, 
blind, sitting at the extremity of her cabinet, in an arm 
chair, that resembled the tub of Diogenes, and her old friend, 
Pont de Vesle, lolling on a seat by the chimney. In thii 
situation, here is one of their last conversations : 

* This extravagant absurdity may give an idea of the length they went at Paris, 
in flattering Dr. Franklin. 

t This referred only to the King of England. [Note of the French editor.] 
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Pont de Vesle ? — Madam ? — Where are you ? — At the 
corner of your fire-place. — With your feet on the andirons, 
as we do among friends ? — Yes, Madam ? — It must be allow- 
ed that there are few friendships so ancient as ours. — That 
is true. — It is fifty years. — Yes, fifty years and more. — 
And in this long period not. a cloud, not even the appearance 
of a quarrel. — That is what I have always admired. — But, 
Pont de Vesle, is not this owing to our having been, in reali- 
ty, always very indifferent to one another ? — That may well 
be, Madam. 

September, 1779. Madame deLalande, Marchioness du 
Defiant, born de Vichi de Chamru, died at Paris the 23d of 
last month, aged eighty-four years. She was without dis- 
pute one of the women of her time, the most celebrated for 
wit ; she had been for a long period for her beauty. Having 
lost her sight when she was young, she sought consolation 
by assembling about her the most select society of the city 
and the court ; but the malignity of her wit, the sallies of 
which it was impossible for her to repress, often alienated 
the persons with whom, she should not' have quarrelled. 
The iate Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, who had been for 
many years her companion, separated from her rudely, and 
took away with her the greater part of the literary men, who 
at the time composed her society. The friend whom she 
had the happiness to keep the longest, was M; Pont de 
Vesle. We have elsewhere explained, what rendered this 
connexion so mild and durable. That x society which she 
n<? longer found at home, but which she could not do with- 
ouf, even in extreme old age, she sought for abroad. When 
psst eighty, she still supped out every evening, often in 
the countryj and she sate up habitually till three or four in 
the morning. We have many charming letters of her's to 
Voltaire, a portrait of Madame du Chatelet, some fugitive 
poetry printed in different collections, and many couplets 
•full of wit and malice. 

Her best female friends Madame la Marechale de Luxem- 
bourg, Madame de Choiseul, and Madame de Cambise, hard- 
ly quitted her during her last illness ; and by a very rare 
excess of attachment, never failed, it was said, to play at 
Joto in her chamber every evening, till her last sigh in- 
clusively. 
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1781. There happened at the opera on the second re- 
presentation of Iphigenia, an event too memorable to be for- 
gotten, in the annals of the Royal Academy of Musick. 
Mademoiselle Laguerre, who, in her early youth, signalized 
herself in triviis, paid hackney coachmen without untying 
her purse, who, some years afterwards, knew how to ruin the 
Prince de Bouillon, in the space of five or six months, who 
has since exhausted the fortune of one of our richest farmer- 
generals, M. Haudry de Souci, and who never could re- 
nounce the pleasing habits of her early connexions — Iphige- 
nia Laguerre was drunk, so drunk that she reeled upon the 
stage, and gave great trouble to the priestesses who were 
anxious to support her ; it is difficult to say how she got 
through the first act. The fear of interrupting the specta- 
cle, and above all the compassion that was inspired by the 
supposed situation of the unfortunate Piccini,*' obtained from 
the pit more mildness and forbearance than could have been 
expected : there were only some low murmurs ; there was no 
laughing or hissing. All the remedies that could be applied, 
to dissipate promptly the vapours that still clouded the 
brain of the princess, were administered in the interval of the 
second act, and made her able to go through the two last 
with more decency. This accident had no important con- 
sequences. The king, on being informed of it, said to M. 
Amelot, Well, you have sent her to prison ? She was not 
yet there, but she received that very evening an order (o 
go to Fort-I'Eveque, to which she submitted with great re- 
signation. They took her out two days afterwards, to re- 
sume her part fasting. She recited with great sensibility 
the two first lines : 

O jour fatal que je voulais en vain 

Ne pas compter parmi ceux de ma vie ! 

The publick seemed drunk in turn, and applauded hex 
without end. It is true that she sang better than ever. 
At the end of the first act they announced to her in a man- 
ner to add to the favour, that her liberty was restored. M. 
Piccini and the Prince de Guemenee, who are rauch interest- 
ed in the honour of Italian musick, had strongly interceded 
in her favour : indeed, how much will be pardoned.' for ihs 
sake of a fine voice ? I knew, however, aa Italian lady who 

* The musick of this magnificent opera was composed by .Picdiii. 
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was less indulgent. A celebrated singer was very highly 
praised in her presence. " Yes," said she, " a fine voice, 
" but a bad heart. My brother, the cardinal, had him made 
" a Soprano, and he has never had the least gratitude." 

1777. The Abbg Millot has recently published, in six 
volumes, " Military and political memoirs, to serve for 
" the history of Louis 14th and 15th, composed from ori- 
" ginal documents, collected by Adrien Maurice, Duke de 
" Noailles, Marshal of France, and Minister of State." 

The title of this work announces strongly enough, how 
important and curious its contents must be. The work is 
extracted from two hundred folio volumes ; and the greater 
part of the pieces that form this immense collection, are in 
the original hand writing ; the rest, copies made with great 
care. We owe much gratitude to the possessors of such a 
precious deposit, for having consented, that it should serve 
for the instruction of the publick ; and we owe infinitely to 
the man of letters, who, to fulfil such useful views, loaded 
himself with a task, sufficient to alarm the most constant ac- 
tivity, and the most intrepid patience. The importance of 
his labours, and the disgust inseparable from it, should ex- 
cuse much negligence and inaccuracy, that would not have 
been borne in any other work, with the same indulgence. 
But perhaps the author would have spared himself trouble, 
and his readers fatigue, if, instead of imposing on himself 
the painful task of giving to these memoirs a connected form, 
he had been content with making an extract, from all the 
pieces worthy of being preserved, ranging them in a chro- 
nological order, and adding only where a right understand- 
ing of the text seemed- to require it, a few clear, succinct, 
historical notes. In following this plan, he would have 
saved himself all the trouble which it has cost him, to give a 
regular connexion to a work, that was not susceptible of it, 
and which has only served to make it appear longer, more 
defective, and often more disconnected : for this defect be- 
comes more evident, from the very effort that is made to 
conceal it. It is to be presumed also, that in thus simplify- 
ing his labour, the author would not have surcharged his 
book with so many reflections, which, though they may be 
very sensible, and if you will, very edifying, are neverthe- 
less very common, very useless, and if I may dare say it, 
completely misplaced in memoirs, that are styled political 
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and military. The Abbfc Millot has composed almost all 
his works for the instruction of youth ; this is to his praise : 
but he should have felt in editing the memoirs of a marshal 
of France, and a minister of state, that he was not writing 
for the regents of a college, or for children. All this mo- 
rality, which in other respects we esteem most highly, 
without rendering his work more instructive, has made it 
much less agreeable to the only readers, whom he should 
have thought about, and this is to be regretted. 

The Marshal de Noailles is not only painted in these 
memoirs, as a great negotiator, a great minister, as a citizen 
full of courage and virtue, he appears besides to have been 
a great general ; and no one can doubt that his military 
reputation would have been very brilliant, if he had gained 
the battle of Dattingen, which seemed certain from his 
preparations. A letter of the king of Prussia is quoted in 
regard to that unfortunate day, in which the monarch ren- 
ders him the most splendid justice. All the letters of 
Marshal Saxe support this august testimony ; but the stron- 
gest proof, and at the same time the most glorious to the 
military talents of our hero, is, without doubt, the memoir 
which he sent himself to M. de Saxe, the 21st January, 
1748, in which he traces the plan of that skilful march, that 
gave success to the enterprise against Maestricht, and ter- 
minated that war so fortunalely. The Abbe Millot, after 
making an extract from this memoir, compares it very 
adroitly to the recital, which Voltaire has made t>f that 
memorable expedition, in his summary of the age of Louis 
XV. It is noble, says he, to see Marshal Saxe, after so 
many victories, preserve a perfect deference for a friend, 
whose counsels had often directed his enterprises : it is 
still more so, to behold Marshal Noailles apply himself in 
silence to combine great designs, and abandon to him all 
the glory of success. 

A proof less grave of the confidence which Marshal Saxe 
had for M. de Noailles, but which appears sufficiently ori- 
ginal to bring forward here, is the following letter. " It 
" has been proposed to me, my master, to become one of 
" the French academy. I answered, that I did not even 
" know orthography,* and that it would become me as a 

* The following proof of it is taken from his letter. Se la mallet comme une Bagt 
i. un chat. Pourcoy nan aiies wut pas? It crains lit ridiqulw, at sk ldi »i m*s 
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" ring would a cat. They answered that Marshal Villars 
" could neither read nor write, and that he was well placed 
" there. It is quite a persecution. You do not belong to it, 
" my master, and that renders my defence much finer. No 
" one has more wit than yourself; no one speaks and writes 
" better : why do you not belong 1 This embarrasses me. 
" I do not wish to shock any one, much less a body that 
" has so many people of merit. On the other hand, I am 
" afraid of ridicule, and this appears to me to be of the 
" most decided sort. Have the goodness to give me a few 
" words in answer." 

The Abbe Millot has not thought proper to give us the 
answer entire, from respect, without doubt, for the academy, 
where he wishes to be : he adds only, that M. de Noailles 
advised M. de Saxe to refuse. " This parade," says he, 
" does not suit a military man, and I should be very sorry 
" to see my dear Count Maurice in a company, occupied 
" only about words and orthography." Philosophy did not 
yet reign, and men of letters were even modest or silly 
enough, not to believe that their task was to direct the 
world, and to instruct kings. How they have since im- 
proved ! 

There is not, in these memoirs which we have the hon- 
our to announce to you, any of those obscure anecdotes, 
which credulous malignity always seeks for with eagerness ; 
but a small number may be found of those interesting par- 
ticulars, which often give a better idea of character and 
manners, than the most brilliant actions. 

Don Francisco de Velasco, having presented a petition 
to the king, received no answer from him. He presented 
another to the Cardinal Porto Carrera, and was not heard. 
He addressed himself to the president of Castile, and that 
minister told him, that he could do nothing : at last to 
the Duke d'Harcourt, and the duke refused to meddle in 
his affair. What a government, gentlemen ! said Velasco : 
a king who speaks not ! a cardinal who hears not ! a presi- 
dent of Castile who cannot! and an ambassadour of France 
who will not ! This speech became the subject of every 
conversation. 

Madame des Ursins thus describes the details of her 
place, in a letter to Madame de Noailles. " Good God ! in 
" what a situation have you placed me ? I have not the 
" least repose, and I cannot even find time to speak to my 
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" secretary. It is no longer a question, whether I shall re- 
" pose myself after dinner, or eat when I am hungry : I 
" am too happy to be able to catch a poor meal standing, and 
" even then it is seldom that lam not called away, the moment 
" (hat I place myself at table. Really, Madame de Maintenon 
" would laugh heartily, if she knew all the details of my 
" place. Tell her, I pray you, that it is I who have the hon- 
" our to take the night-gown of the king of Spain, when he 
"goes to bed, and to give him his slippers when he gets up. 
" So far I am patient ; but every evening, when the king 
" comes info the queen's chamber to go to bed, the Count 
" of Benevento gives me his majesty's sword, a chamber- 
" pot, and a lamp, the oil of which I commonly spill over 
" my clothes ; this is too grotesque. The king would never 
" rise if I did not go to draw the curtains, and it would 
" be a sacrilege, if any other than myself were to enter the 
" chamber of the queen, when they are in bed. Lately the 
" lamp was extinguished, because I had spilt half the oil. 
" I did not know where the windows were, as we had arri- 
" ved in the night at the place. I came near breaking my 
" head against the wall ; and we were, the king of Spain 
" and myself, nearly a quarter of an hour, running against 
" one another, in seeking for them. The queen enters into 
" all these jests, but I have not yet succeeded in obtaining 
" the confidence, that she had in her Piedmontese chamber- 
" maids. I am astonished at if, for I serve her better than 
" they did, and I am sure that they could not wash her feet, 
" and draw offher stockings so neatly as I do." 

Though the Abbe Millot produces several letters, written 
in France against the Princess des Ursins, be has not per- 
mitted himself to cite that one, in which she is accused of 
having married her groom, and which she suffered to pro- 
ceed, with other despatches that had fallen into her hands, 
adding on the margin ; Married. No. 

A great number of original letters of the Princess des 
Ursins, of the king and queen of Spain, of Louis 14th and 
15th, of Cardinal Fleury, and the Marshal de Noailles him- 
self, by varying the style and tone of the work, greatly 
augment its interest. The private letters of Louis 15th, 
paint with extreme truth the soundness of his sense, his 
mildness and goodness. It is known that M. Rose was the 
writer of almost all those of Louis 14th ; but it is also 
known, that the only talent of M. Rose was to impress his 
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style, with that character of nobleness and grandeur, that 
accompanied all the actions of that monarch, and which ap- 
peared to belong to him exclusively. 

We find in the memoirs of the AbbS Millot, very impor- 
tant details on the negotiations that preceded the last war 
of 1755. It appears demonstrated by the most authentick 
testimony, that our ministry desired peace sincerely, and 
nothing but the persuasion that existed in France, that the 
English ministry would have war at any rate, occasioned 
the failure of the arrangements, that had been proposed to 
maintain the union of the two powers. I heard Lord Stor- 
mont say, that if the despatches had been seen, which de- 
cided the English ministry, all the world would have been 
convinced that England did not desire peace less ardently, 
and would not have declared war, had she not been deceived 
by similar prejudices to those, that prevailed in France. 
Is it possible then, that vain suspicions and false reports, 
should embroil nations like individuals, and that a misunder- 
standing may decide the councils of sovereigns, and the 
destiny of nations ? 

An Englishman called to see M. de Voltaire, at Fer- 
ney. He asked him from whence he came. The travel- 
ler replied, that he had been passing some time with M. 
Haller. The patriarch immediately exclaimed, " that M. 
" Haller is a great man, a great poet, great naturalist, great 
" philosopher, a man almost universal." What you say, 
sir, is so much the finer, as M. Haller does not render you 
the same justice. Alas ! replied Voltaire, perhaps we 
both deceive ourselves. 

The emperour of China has sent the king, sixteen designs 
made by the Jesuit missionaries, and requested that they 
may be engraved by our most skilful artists. It will cost 
more than an hundred thousand crowns. These designs 
represent the principal ceremonies of the court of Pekin, 
and different victories of the emperour. What is the most 
remarkable in these battles, is, that not a single Chinese is 
killed, nor even one of them wounded. Nothing was more 
expressly enjoined upon the designers than attention to this 
circumstance. Is it not exactly the fable of the lion ? 

Si mes confreres savaient peindre. 



